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The Story of “The Perplexed Husband ” 


V. M. 


By H. 


OR veral) vears everything 
smoothly with Thomas Pelling. 
beautiful wile, 


attached, two children, 


had gone 
He had a 
whom he 
and a 
Park, 
comfortable 
him to 
luxuriously. 

He was a member of 
the firm ot Margell, Pel- 
ling & Co., tea merchants, 
of Mincing Lane, and his 
commercial duties had 
taken him on a prolonged 
tour through Russia. 

In 


to was 
house in 
which a 
income 
furnish 


young 
much 
Regent's 
very 
enabled 


absence 
taken 


Pelling’s 
had 


house 


events 
at in 
Regent’s Park. A certain 
Mrs. Elstead, who was a 
advocate the 
principle of equal rights 
for both sexes, and one of 
the most prominent mem- 
the League of 
Women, had pressed her 
somewhat harsh and un- 
relenting doctrines down 
the throat of Mrs. Sophie 
Pelling. The new recruit 
at first became interested, 
and then enthusiastic, and 
finally, after a visit to a 
Ibsen’s 
the most 


great 


place his 


strong for 


bers” of 





of 


of 


performance 


‘* Doll's House,’’ she became one 
ardent supporters of the cause. 
Mrs. Elstead had sacrificed her home, her chil- 
dren and her husband to her principles; and so 
infatuated had Mrs. Pelling become that she de- 
clared her readiness to do the same if her hus- 


band should not acquiesce in the demands she 


would) make for equality. Mrs. Elstead and 
Clarence Woodhouse—who was head of — the 
League, and affectionately known as ‘* the 
Master were invited to the house by Mrs. 


Pelling, who had arranged that they should stay 
there indefinitely to support her in the coming 
struggle with her husband. 


It was the day of Thomas Pelling’s return. 
His wife would not go to the station to meet 
him, neither would she receive him in the hall. 


Mrs. Elstead pointed out that to do so would be 


a sign of weakness. 


Photo| 
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Thomas Pelling arrived. He mildly remon- 
strated with Sophie for not giving him a heartier 
welcome. She was frigid. Pelling looked round 
inquiringly at the assembled company, to whom 
he was icily introduced by his wife, and who 
informed him that they were her friends and 
would be stopping for some few days. 

fhomas Velling was surprised. 

Presently Mrs. Elstead and ** the Masier ’ 
retired from the room, and ‘Thomas gave a sigh 
of relief. He turned his wife. What had 
happened? Why this cold reception? Who were 
these people? Had she ceased to love him? In 
fact, What on earth was the matter? 

Mrs. Pelling said that something very serious 
had happened. 

Thomas Pelling was astounded. 


to 


Then she turned on him. She had been his 
slave for years. She was his wife in his house. 
She was his property to do as he liked with 


She had no object in life, a mere automaton, a 
puppet! Mrs. Elstead and ‘‘ the Master ’’ had 
opened her eyes. Henceforth she demanded 
equality in everything. Why, even her children 
had nurses to take care of them; she had servants 
to do her work, she was a mere nothing——a name, 
that was all. 

Thomas Pelling was flabbergasted. 

He sank down in a chair, and at first 
endeavoured to treat the matter as a joke. He 
was not prepared for this new attitude in Sophie, 
and could hardly believe his own ears. What was 
she driving at? 

He soon found out, however, that she was in 
earnest, and that home, children, or husband 
would not keep her in that house unless he con- 
sented to treat her in every way as his equal in 
all things. 

With that she left him to think the matter out. 

Thomas Pelling could hardly believe he was 
awake. He wandered aimlessly up and down the 
drawing-room, until Agatha Margell came in to 
see him. Agatha was Thomas’s married sister, 
a smart, sensible woman of the world, who re- 
garded the new-fangled idea as to the rights of 
women absurd and unwomanly. 

She did her utmost to console her brother with 
her advice. Why not fight Sophie with her own 
weapons? Chance had made that possible. 

It had so happened that a certain Miss Vince, 
a typist in the firm of Margell, Pelling & Co., 
had been discharged by Thomas quite recently, 
and she had gone to Mrs. Margell to ask her to 
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The Story of the Play (continued) 


use her influence in getting her reinstated at the 
office. 

It was Agatha’s suggestion that Thomas 
should, on the following morning, pretend to 
have been converted to the Cause by reading the 
books and other literature Mrs. Elstead had 
written on the subject. Agatha then suggested 
he should see Miss Vince, tell her the whole 
story, and invite her to stay for some time at 
the house. He was to tell his wife that he had 
done so in the hope of converting Miss Vince to 
the Cause, and that his sole endeavour 
forth would be to add others to the flock. 

At first Thomas would not consent to playing 
the réle of zealot, but in the end he gave way 
to his sister’s suggestion, and consented to see 
Miss Vince early the following morning. 

An appointment was made by Agatha, and in 
due course Miss Vince arrived. She was im- 
mediately shown into the library, where Thomas 
Was awaiting her. He briefly told her what he 
wanted her to do, and although he had consider- 
able difficulty in keeping her away from the 
subject of Greek sculpture, and her desire to 
spend the remaining portion of her life in Athens, 
the home of the masters whose works she adored, 
he finally put the proposal before her. 

Miss Vince, who informed him that she had 
assumed the name of Kalleia, agreed to help him 
in his little plot to get his wife back again for a 
consideration of £100, a sum that would enable 
her at least to pay an extended visit to Athens. 

Mrs. Elstead, ‘‘ the Master,’’? and Sophie were 
agreeably surprised to hear from Thomas that he 
had capitulated, and that he intended to do his 
utmost for the Cause they all had so much at 
heart. He confessed that Mrs. Elstead’s logic, 
as contained in had converted him, 
and that henceforth they could rely upon him for 
his unconditional support. 

As a proof of his anxiety to further the interests 
f the League of Women, he told them of his 
arrangement that Miss Vince should stay in the 
house as a convert indefinitely ! 

It was now Sophie's turn to be surprised. 

Had he invited that girl to stay in the house 
without consulting her? Had he no more thought 
or consideration for her than to ask a discharred 
tvpist to stay in the house as one of the family? 
This was carrving things too far. 

Thomas explained that he was only acting up 
to the principles the League of Women were 
striving after, and as Sophie could not go back 
on her own doctrines as she applied them to him, 
she had to put as good a face on the matter as 
possible. 


hence- 


her boc ks, 


Her greeting for Kalleia, when she arrived 
shortly afterwards, dressed in flowing Grecian 
robes, was as frigid as that she had given her 
husband. 

This was Thomas’s first little victory, but he 
could see Sophie was by no means conquered, 
and that the fight must go on to a finish. 

Kalleia was an extraordinary girl. She was 
particularly beautiful herself, and she had a great 
love for the beautiful. Her only god was Beauty, 
and she judged all things to be right or wrong 
according to whether they were beautiful or un- 
beautiful. She considered it was a beautiful thing 
to help to bring together a husband and wife, 
and, therefore, she had no qualms of conscience 
in staying on at the house, in spite of Mrs. 
Pelling’s marked aversion to her. 

Being beautiful, she argued, it was right. 

Now, Thomas had brought a magnificent set 
of furs from present for his wile. 
These, however, he presented to Kalleia. This 
was all part of the game, as was also his pretence 
at falling in love with her ruses by which he 
hoped to arouse his wife's jealousy. 

Kalleia would) sit and read ‘* Atalanta in 
Calydon ** to him, and planted in him ihe 


: 7 
Russia as a 


first 
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The Story ot the Play (continued ) 


seeds of an interest in Greek art. 


Gradually, 
Thomas found that the pretence was 
ripening into realism, and that he was growing 
fond of the girl. 


however, 


Ile was never so happy as when 
sitting with her and listening to her as she talked 
about Athens, poetry and sculpture. At last his 
feclings for this charming typist got beyond his 
control, and in a passionate outburst he threw 
his arms around her and kissed her ardently. 
Kalleia was very indignant and turned on him 
with This was not. what had 
arranged; it was outside the contract. The love- 


disgust. she 
making was to be only pretence. 

Scarecely had the kiss been given when shame 
and remorse overwhelmed Thomas. This was the 
end. Walleta must go, and go quickly. He gave 
her a cheque for 4,200, twice the amount agreed 
upon, and she, forgiving and grateful, went to 
her room to pack her things, leaving Thomas in 
the library alone with his thoughts. 

he sudden entry of Pitts, the butler, telling 
him that he was wanted on the telephone by the 
ollice in Mineing Lane, 
heeded. He left 
the astounded butler in the 
room, and went out to find 
his children. It was the 
children who would give 
him strength and remem- 
brance of his duties to them 
father. 

Some 


was not 


as oa 
while after 
Kalleia was ready to leave, 


short 


but she wished to say good- 
bye to ‘‘the Master” 
before she went. She 
found him in the drawing- 
room fast asleep on the 
settee. She roused him, and 
told him of her coming trip 
to Athens, and asked him 
to accompany her as a 
guide and friend. ‘ The 
Master ’’ pointed out that 
such a journey, nowadays, 
would be construed in a 
very different light to that 
in which she viewed it, and 
that under the circum- 
stances he could not accede 
to her wishes. 

Thomas Pelling came 
into the room, and Kalleia urged him to use his 
influence with ‘‘the Master’’ and endeavour to get 
Thomas thought the idea 
He asked ‘* the 





him to accompany her. 
Was preposterous, and said so. 


| fos 


Master"? why he was not more emphatic in his 
retusal, and he, witha lamb-like, innocent gesture, 
admitted that he really wanted to go. There was 
to be nothing immoral in this trip, and the smug, 
indolent, but 
good - natured 
p hilo sopher 
would merely 
play the part of 


guardian over 
this beautiful 
young girl. 


Finally he con- 
sented, and the 
couple left for 
Athens there 
and then. 

It is casy to 


imagine that 
Sophie and 
Mrs. Elstead 
received the 
news of ‘‘ the 
Master’s’’ de- 
parture with 
Kalleia with 





amazement, 
and they natur- 
ally formed their own conclusions. 

Sophie was disgusted, and felt that, now ‘‘ the 
Master ’’ had gone so ignominiously, she had not 
the strength to carry on the fight. 

The incident proved also a great blow to Mrs. 
K:lstead. The man who, chiefly by her influence, 
had become the head of the Cause, its leader, its 
director, had failed her at a critical moment. She 
was silent. 

It was not to be expected that Thomas would 
be at great pains to explain to Sophie and Mrs. 
Klstead that there was no evil in the trip Kalleia 
and ‘‘ the Master’’ were taking to Athens, for 
he saw in the circumstance his own victory. 

Sophie had wavered once before. She had 
objected to Kalleia’s presence in the house, and 
he had offered to send the girl away if she would 
burn the books, renounce the Cause, and turn 
Mrs. Elstead out, but she had refused after half- 
relenting. He would take no chances now. He 
allowed the ladies to put whatever construction 
they liked upon ** the Master’s *’ conduct. 

Sophie went out of the room, leaving him with 
Mrs. Elstead. Thomas warned her that to arouse 
the brute in man was a dangerous thing, and a 
heated argument was avoided by the entrance of 
Sophie, dressed in her husband’s favourite frock. 

Thomas had won! 


‘ 
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A Question of Principle 





as “> 


Pe " —s _ 


sal 


Pitts (Mr. A. E. BENEDIcT) : “‘ Beg pardon, m’m—ain't you going to the station to meet master ? "’ 
Sophie Pelling (Miss ATHENE SEYLER): ‘* No.”’ 




















bnvivss |toulsham & Banfield 
Clarence Wood house (MR. E. LYALL SWETE) : ‘‘ If we are extreme, and occasionally irritating, let much be forgiven us, 
because of the end for which we strive."’ 
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The “ Master” is not so sure of himself 









































un & Banfeld 
Clarence I'd much rather be feeding the ducks in St. James's Park than awaiting the return of Tom Pelling.”’ 


is 











Sophie: ** No, no, you must stay; you must! 


Agatha Margell: (Miss MAUDE 
MILLETTr): ‘* What a_ home- 


coming ! 


Tom : ‘‘ I don’t know what to make 
of it—I don't know what to do. 


What does it mean, all this ? ’’ 


Photos| 
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The ‘“ Master ”’ 


+ 


wishes to retire 
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You'll like Tom—he's such a dear good fellow.”' 
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Miss Vince—Kalleia—arrives 
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Tom: ‘‘Comein, comein. Sit down! 
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The Poetic Soul of Kalleia 


~ 
=" 
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Kalleia (Miss ENID BELL) recites : 


‘**Oh, Crown on the world’s head 
lying, 


Too high for its waters to drown."’ 


Tom: ‘‘ Look here, no poetry now 


this is a business talk."’ 
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Photos| |toulsham & Banfield 
Tom: ‘‘ So I’ve asked her to come here and stay."’ Sophie: ‘* To come here and stay! "’ 
81 
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The Enthusiastic Pupil 
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Tom: “Just one point. This chapter here, on ‘ Emotional Degradation '—now if you would_be so kind— 
there's a passage that I've marked a 


8+ 








grows interested in Poetry 
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Photo) Kalleia, reading: ‘‘ The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair [Foulsham & Banfield he 
Over her eyebrows, hiding her eyes; with 
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Agatha’s Suspicions 


~~ 
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ah 
sad 







Jom : ‘* The little thing's sensitive.”’ 
Agatha: ** Well, never mind the little thing just now. How have you been getting on?’’ 





Agatha attempts 


a Reconciliation 
i ry 


Agatha: ‘‘ Let me intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. 
Pelling. ' 
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Sophie is inclined to repent 


Dulcie: *‘ Are you sc unhappy ?"’ 


Sophie: ‘‘ That doesn't matter. You 
see, I could never have believed 
that Tom —— "' 


Dulcie: ** I'd gladly have spared you 
what I have gone through.”’ 
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[Foulsham & Banfield 
Dulcie: ‘‘ 1 don’t want to argue with you.”’ Kalleia: ‘‘ Oh! I wish you would. I think I might help you.” 
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“ Kalleia ” 
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Miss ENID BELL as the Beautiful Typist 
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Kalleia: ‘‘Oh! that wasn't 2 
pretence ; and oh, it wasn’t % ; 
beautiful.’’ 


ce 


Tom: ‘‘I’ve riot been good, 
Kalleia—mad.’’ 


Kalleia: ‘‘Just for a second, 
and you didn’t mean to. 
Good-bye !”’ 
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Clarence Woodhouse resolves to go with Kalleia to Athens 
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Pitts: ‘‘ Well, Inever! Asleep !’’ 
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Clarence: ‘‘ No, Pelling no! She and I will wander among grove and temple, picking flowers and singing 
hymns to the gods.”’ 
90 





The ‘ Master’’ 
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Mr. E. LYALL SWETE as Clarence Woodhouse 
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Thomas Pelling’s 
Warning 


Tom: 
‘‘Be very careful. 
Don’t unchain 
the brute’ in 

man.”’ 


Dulcie : 
‘The brute’s 
there always and 
it’s that we're 


fighting ! And 
it's that we'l 
crush !"’ 


Sophie gives in 


al 


{ 
: 
| 
‘ 
| 
:: 

















[Foulsham & Banfield 
Tom: ** Sophie, you've put on my favourite dress /'' Sophie: ‘‘ Yes, Tom. I’ve come back !"’ 
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Tom: ‘‘ It has not all been in vain. I’ve learned something ! 








Mr. Altred Sutro, by Apu Wha han 


1 is a peculiar coincidence that the authors 


of the most successful plays running in Lon- 


don at the present time are men 


who have 


had to wait patiently for years before reaping 
the result of their labour. 

1 refer to Bunty Pulls the Strings,’’ by 
Graham Moftlat; ‘S Kismet,’? by Edward Knaob- 


lauch; and last, but by no means least, ‘‘ The 
Perplexed Husband,’’? by Alfred Sutro. 
Within the last ten years there is no dramat- 


ist whose work has received more serious con- 


sideration from Press and public than that of 
Mr. Alfred Sutro. 

Phe son of Dr. Sigismund Sutro, a well-known 
practitioner, he was born in London on 
7th, 1863. 
alter 


August 
His education was cosmopolitan, for 
a good grounding at the City of London 
School, his parents sent him to Brussels, where 


ie —E 
% 


Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. E. 
Miss Athene Seyler, Miss Maude Millett and Mr. A. E 


he acquired a knowledge of languages, and what 
Was perhaps more important still, a knowledge 
of the world which in after years proved so 
valuable to him as a writer. 

Returning at the age of sixteen, he soon found 
himself embarked on the commercial career for 
which he had been destined. 


The following fourteen years found = Mr. 
Sutro working vigorously within that magic 
circle known as ‘“‘the City,’’ but although 


amongst them he was not of them, so finding 
himself by this time ‘‘ in possession of a modest 
competency "’ (it is his own expression) he deter- 
mined to devote himself entirely to literature 
and the drama. 

This was in 1893, and 


a few years after he 
collaborated with Mr. 


Arthur Bourchier in an 


adaptation of ** The Chili Widow.’’ During this 
period his dramatic work was overshadowed by 
his literary, which attracted considerable atten- 
tion, especially his translations of Maeterlinck’s 
Ikisdom and Destiny, Life of a Bee, ete. 

Although his first play, ‘‘ The Cave of 
Illusion,’’ produced in 1goo, did not catch the 
public ear, ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho’’ more than 
made up for the previous failure. Staged a few 
years later at the Garrick by Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier, ** The Walls of Jericho ’’ caused a tre- 
mendous furore and demonstrated to the world 
that a new master of stagecraft had arisen. 

In private life Mr. Sutro is a man of many 
parts. Extremely fond of outdoor life, he spends 
spring and summer in the country, where he 
finds writing far more pleasurable. In winter 
he takes his fresh air in Regent’s Park, where 
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Lyall Swete, Mr. W. T. Lovell (Stage Manager), Miss Enid Bell, Mr. Gerald du Maurier, 
. Benedict, with Mr. Alfred Sutro and ‘‘ Peter” in front 


three times a day, wet or dry, you will find him 
striding along accompanied by his boon com- 
panion, a Yorkshire sheep dog named Peter. 

An indefatigable and methodical worker, he 
is at his desk every morning at nine, when he 
puts in a steady three hours. Mr. Sutro believes 
the secret of success from a dramatist’s point of 
view lies in the construction of a play. Over this 
he spends many anxious hours, but once accom- 
plished the completion presents no difficulties. 

The brilliant author’s many admirers will be 
pleased to hear that Mr. Arthur Bourchier in- 
tends to inaugurate his return to the Garrick 
Theatre in January by producing a new play by 
him called ‘‘ The Fire Screen,’’ in four acts, 
which, I am informed, is a_ witty, polished 
comedy. 











‘The Honeymoon ” 
By Arnold Bennett 
Royalty Theatre—October 7th, 1)11 

T isn’t very often that a young couple begin 

their domestic quarrelling on their honeymoon. 
They generally wait for a week or two. But here 
was young Cedric Haslam and his wife, Flora, 
actually talking about cutting the honeymoon 
short when he had only been married three hours ! 
And why? He wanted to compete for an aero- 
plane prize, forsooth! ©The honour of England 
depended upon his being the first to fly over 
Snowdon for a £10,000 prize. A foreigner was 
to make the attempt in a day or two, and Cedric 
could not think of running second. 

But Flora had other views. She considered it 
an insult, and maintained that nothing on earth 
Was so important as their honeymoon. (She had 
only been married three hours, remember.) Then 
something happened—nothing very original, for 
I have seen it before on the stage. The bride- 
groom’s father and mother and one or two other 
relations suddenly arrived on the scene with the 
startling news that the curate who had married 
them was an imposter—not a curate at all, in 
fact—and that the couple were not legally mar- 
ried after all. 

Mrs. Reach Haslam had arranged that the 
Bishop of Chelmsford should perform the cere- 
mony next day, but Flora wasn’t having any 
more wedding ceremony, thank you! They all 
went back to the Haslams’ house, and Flora re- 
solved to steal away early next morning. Cedric’s 
brother heard that the foreign aviator had had 
an accident, and told Cedric the news. He also 
told Flora, and when Cedric took advantage of 
the situation to tell her that he had resolved to 
give up competing for the prize because he loved 
her best, she knew he was lying. 

But, because he lied to her, Flora told the 
whole world he loved her. Rather than tell the 
truth and lose her, he told a lie. So they went 
off together. 
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I must confess that 1 couldn't follow Flora’s 
line of argument, but she was a widow, and had 
had more experience on the subject than I. 

Flora was played by Miss Marie Tempest- 
Marie Tempest without the Tempestian manner- 
isms—excellently. She has done nothing better 
since she forsook musical comedy. Mr. Graham 
Browne played Cedric Haslam, the husband; and 
Mr. Dennis Eadie the impostor who had acted as 
curate. Both were good. Mrs. Reach Haslam 
was played by Miss Kate Serjeantson, and Mr. 
Reach Haslam by Mr. Dion Boucicault. Both 
characters were overdrawn, and their portrayal 
was exaggerated. Mr. Berte Thomas, as_ the 
Bishop of Chelmsford, gave a remarkably fine 
performance. 

The play was 
mounted. 


magnificently dressed and 


**The Glad Eye” 
Adapted from the French of Armont and Nancey by 
José G. Levy 
Globe Theatre—November 4th, 1911 
OU may have heard of thick ears, woolly 
tongues, and other familiar parts of the 
human anatomy, but you have no conception of 
what a glad eye is unless you see Kiki’s. Kiki 
was a delightful little assistant in a Parisian 
furrier’s establishment, and she gave the ‘‘ glad 
eye *’ to Maurice Polignac. Maurice was mar- 
ried, and his wife believed in him. Gaston 
Bocard, his friend, was also married, but his 
wife knew him; and when a wife knows her hus- 
band she never believes in him. 

These two worthies told their wives they were 
going ballooning with the Comte de la Beuve. 
Suzanne Polignac suspected nothing, but Luci- 
enne Bocard suspected every action of her hus- 
band when he was out of her sight. However, 
the husbands went off, ostensibly ballooning, but 
actually to Paris for a day or two’s fling. 
Neither had ever seen the Comte de la Beuve, 
and Lucienne arranged for a detective to assume 
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that name and to call before they went. Both 
had claimed acquaintance with the Comte, and he 
duly reported the scheme they confessed to him 
to Lucienne. 

Now the real Comte’s balloon was blown out 
of her course, unknown to the husbands, and they 
returned home to discover that fact. They re- 
solved to fly back, but were prevented. They 
had no money. Maurice took some notes from 
the safe. Suzanne went into the rocm, and 
the two culprits hid themselves. She went to 
the safe, missed the notes, and roused the cry of 
‘* Burglars.’’ When the police came in the two 
husbands escaped into the gardens. 

Kiki, who had brought some furs from Paris 
for Lucienne, was accused of the theft; but the 
story came out, and, after promising good be- 
haviour in the future, both husbands were for- 
given and the episode was ended. 

Mr. Lawrence Grossmith was most amusing. 
This clever actor—too little seen in London—is 
one of our leading light comedians. Personality, 
ease, and natural humour combine to make him 
a consummate artist. Mr. H. Marsh Allen, too, 
gave a very fine performance as the other erring 
husband. Miss Auriol Lee was bewitching, and 
Miss Ethel Dane, as Kiki, the girl who gave 
Maurice the ‘* glad eye,’’ was simply fascinating 
and fascinatingly simple. The other principal 
characters were well taken care of by Mr. E. 
Dagnall, Mr. Arthur Hatherton, Mr. George 
Bealby, Mr. Philip Kay, Mr. Stephen Wentworth 
and Miss Daisy Markham. 


sé Dad ” 
By Captain John Kendall 
From the French of Armand de Caillavet and 
Robert de Flers 


Playhouse— November 4th, 1911 


HIS was one of the occasions when the 
father was younger than the son. Sir Joseph 
Lorrimer, Bart., put the whole matter into a 


nutshell when he replied to Parson Gryll’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Then your son was not born in wedlock ?”’ 
‘* No,’’ said Sir Joseph, ‘‘ in Paris 

kor many years the son, whose name was 
Richard Beaufort, had lived on his little farm in 
Cornwall, financed when necessary by his gay 
father. Richard was quite an aggravatingly 
loyal son, and considered that Dad had been most 
kind to him; but when Dad wanted him to go up 
to town and lead a town life as his adopted son, 
the idea didn’t appeal to Richard. Richard 
loved the pretty Georgina Cardew, but Dad 
wouldn’t hear of such a marriage. Dad didn’t 
know Georgina. But one day she went up to 
town and told him that she had been thinking it 


»? 





over. She wasn’t altogether the right girl for 
Richard. When Dad saw her he thought she 
was. 


So he arranged matters all right, and they 
all went down again to Cornwall. 

Here Georgina discovered that laughter, pretty 
frocks, and motor rides were preferable to farm 
accounts, and she gradually fell in love with Dad. 
Richard discovered it, and made her confess. 
Then he made Dad confess—and, well, that’s all, 
except that we presume Richard married another 
young lady more after his own heart, while Dad 
married Georgina. 

Mr. Cyril Maude acted and looked well as 
Dad. The part suited him; he suited it. Miss 
Alexandra was the fickle and beautiful Georgina, 
and Mr. Kenneth Douglas the son. Both these 
parts were cleverly acted, if only by reason of the 
restraint. We felt that both Miss Carlisle and 
Mr. Douglas had themselves in check. In 
Richard’s case especially was this noticeable. It 
must have cost that lively and energetic actor 
something to strangle his usual high spirits! 
Mr. Sam Sothern was fitted with a part in 
which he was quite at home—the tired Society 
man, bored to death with everybody and every- 
thing. The cast also included, among others, 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge, Mr. John Harwood, Miss 
Vera Coburn, and Miss Marie Hemingway. 

‘* Dad ’’ was preceded by a capital little cur- 
tain-raiser, ‘‘ The Colonel and the Lady,’’ by E. 
Holman Clark and Dawson Milward, in which 
Mr. Spencer Trevor, Mr. Daniel McCarthy, Mr. 
Langhorne Burton, Miss Marjorie Chard, and 
Miss Vera Coburn acquitted themselves well. 





**Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
By Oscar Wilde 
St. James's Theatre—October 14th, 1911 

INETEEN years ago ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s 

Fan’’ was produced at the same theatre 
which recently harboured its revival, and it is 
still as fresh as ever. Oscar Wilde’s plays will 
never die—not because they are classics, but be- 
cause there is so much human nature beneath the 
brilliant, yet superficial, dialogue which embel- 
lishes them. Miss Marion Terry was given a 
hearty welcome when she appeared in her original 
part of Mrs. Erlynne. Mr. Dawson Milward 
played Lord Windermere—a trifle too seriously, 
perhaps—and Miss Lilian Braithwaite gave a de- 
lightful rendering of Lady Windermere. Other 
well-known players in the cast were Mr. Norman 
Trevor, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Ernest Thesiger, 
Mrs. G. Kemmis, Miss Nella Powys, Miss 
Dorothy Fane, Mr. T. N. Weguelin, and Mr. 
Owen Nares. 
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‘““The Three Musketeers” 
By Arthur Shirley and Ben Landeck 
Lyceum Theatre, November 9th, 1911 
T was about time that a theatre was found 
a revival of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ and 
Messrs. Walter and Frederick Melville are to be 
congratulated upon their happy choice in select- 
ing this stirring romance as a successor to ‘‘ A 
Royal Divorce.’’ It is a long time since a dash- 
ing D’Artagnan swaggered across a_ London 
stage. Out of the shades of Waller came Mr. 
Austen Milroy, and the light of day showed us a 
fine young Gascon with a commanding presence 
and a personality that carried all before it. Miss 
Ethel Warwick — played 
Milady with grace and 
finish, and to Miss Mary 
Dibley was entrusted the 
part of Anne of Austria. 
Another Lyceum favourite 
was Mr. Bassett Roe, whose 
Richelieu brought him con- 
siderable applause. The big / 
cast was made up by j| 
Messrs. Lauderdale Mait- | 
land, J. T. Macmillan, H. ti 
Wilmot Jackson, S. Major  } 
Jones, Fred Morgan, Gerald , 
Ames, Clive Currie, J. C. 
Aubrey, Percy Baverstock, 
Miss Gillian Scarfe, and 
Miss Nannie Meade, with 
numerous attendants, cour- 
tiers, etc. The scenes were 
thirteen, unlucky in number 
but lucky in character! A 
fine, inspiriting show ! 





“The Uninvited Guest” 
Adapted from the French of 'ristan Bernard 
by John N. Raphael 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre—October 26th, 1911 
ACQUES CALVEL was slightly intoxicated. 
He strolled into Monsieur Beauchamp’s house 
during a_ reception, and met there Berthe 
Gonthier. His friend Barthazar told him Berthe 
was the daughter of a millionaire, and by bluff, 
lying, and deception Jacques managed to become 
engaged to her. Barthazar financed him from 
borrowed funds. But Jacques had a conscience. 
He confessed that he had deceived her and her 
father. He was a penniless good-for-nothing. 
Then he went out to earn an honest living and 
nurse a broken heart as a salesman in a furniture 
shop. Here Berthe found him and told him that 
she still loved him. To persuade her father into 





Miss Unity More 
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forgiveness was but easy work for a pretty, sweet 
young daughter. Papa came up to the mark 
handsomely, and all was well with Jacques and 
Berthe. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey played Jacques with all 
his accustomed skill and ease. His intoxication 
was powerful because it was not overdone. He 
was silly, not beastly. Mr. Arthur Playfair had 
a good part as Barthazar, of which he took full 
advantage. Miss Laurie Flockton played Berthe 
Gonthier sweetly and innocently, while Mr. Fred 
Lewis as her father was funny, if a trifle exagge- 
rated. Other important parts were played by Mr. 
A. Vane-Tempest, Mr. Reginald Owen, Mr. 
Charles B. Vaughan, Mr. William Fazan, Mr. 
O. B. Clarence, Miss 
Hilda Moore, Miss Violet 
Graham, Miss Kate Dox- 
ford, Miss Sheila Hesel- 
tine, Miss Mona Harri- 
son, Miss Isabel Grey, 
and Miss Lydia Rachel. 


The Victoria Palace 

TOOK the opportunity 
I a few days ago of paying 
a visit to the new Victoria 
Palace. The building is in 
exquisite taste. Even in 
these days of elaborate fit- 
tings and ornamentation 
there is a dignity in the 
design and colour scheme of 
this beautiful hall. I was, 
on the whole, disappointed 
in the show. The manage- 
ment must not be satisfied 
with one or two star turns 
only. The public want all 
jam and no pastry nowadays. One of the most 
interesting turns on the bill was the representation 
of porcelains by Professor Canova. Three or 
four charming ladies, clothed in skin tights all 
over—dear! dear !—sat, reclined, and stood on 
vases to represent china. Other turns included 
Violet Romaine, George Graves and Co., and 
Jack Joyce the Lasso Expert. 


The Empire 

The portrait on this page is that of Miss Unity 
More, a charming young artist at the Empire 
Theatre. By the way, there’s an excellent bill 
at this hall that you shouldn’t miss. 

Several famous performers appear in the new 
ballet, ‘‘ New York,’’ the Yankee-Tangle dance 
by Fred Farren and Ida Crispi being alone worth 
a visit. 
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The Drama in Paris 


‘** Playgoer” Offices: 56 Rue de l’Université, Paris 


““Lucréce Borgia” 
Drama in Four Acts. By Victor Hugo 
Produced at the Theatre Sarah-Bernhardt 
l is just seventy-eight years ago that this 
remarkable drama was first performed at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, and it is only now 
that an actress has been sutliciently talented to 
perform the principal réle. “The original play had 
three acts and five scenes, but by the literary 
help of M. Gustave Simon, M. G. Victor-Hugo, 
and Mme Sarah Bernhardt it now runs in four 
acts in order not to stop the action of the drama. 
The play opens at Venice, in the grounds of the 
Barbarigo Palace, where a masked ball is taking 
place. The young Captain Gennaro, accompanied 
by five companions belonging to the old Venetian 
noble families, are amongst the dancers. Gen- 
naro, Who is twenty years old, reclines on a long 
garden seat whilst his companions discuss the 
abominable crimes of Lucréce Borgia, and falls 
asleep with fatigue. The young men leave the 
as Luecréce Borgia enters, 
She sees the young Gennaro sleeping, 
and recognises him as her son by an incestuous 
intrigue. In a scene of exquisite tenderness she 
removes her mask, and, bending over him, kisses 
him on the forehead. He is awakened by the 
kiss, and, seeing the beautiful face bending over 
him, jumps up and commences making love to 
her. The five young nobles enter just then, and 
each of them reproaches Lucréce with the infamy 
of her crimes. When Gennaro knows it is 
Lucréce Borgia he turns from her in disgust, and 
Lueréce sinks down overwhelmed by the tirade of 
passionate insults, 


Terrace Garden just 
masked. 


Shortly afterwards these same young men go 
as ambassadors to the Duke d’Este, the fourth 
husband of Lueréce. Gennaro, who accompanies 
them, in a fit of hate and disgust, insults the 
escutcheon of Borgia by removing the letter B 
from it. The Duke has him arrested for lése- 
Luecréce asks the Duke to condemn the 
unknown person who has committed the outrage 
to death. The Duke hesitates, but she coaxes 
and cajoles him to fulfil her will. The prisoner 
is brought in, and to her great horror she sees it 
is her son. Just as fierce as she was for his death, 
now she is supplicating and eloquent that the 
prisoner should be pardoned. The Duke believes 
that Gennaro is a lover of Lucréce, and, as a con- 
cession, consents that instead of putting him to 
death by torture Lucréce should give the young 
man a cup of poisoned wine. The Duke leaves 
the hall after Lucréce gives the poison, and she 


mayeste. 


hastily gives Gennaro a counteracting poison and 





the means to escape. She has never forgiven the 
five young nobles who insulted her, and has them 
invited to a banquet by the Princess Negroni. 
Just as they are in the midst of the revels the 
slow music of the Burial Service is heard, a cur- 
tain is drawn aside, and a line of cowled monks 
in black appear, and behind them are five coffins. 
The young nobles have been poisoned, and have 
but a few minutes to live. They go into the chapel, 
and the curtain is drawn on the closed gate. Gen- 
naro, who is amongst the guests, asks that he also 
should be put to death, and refuses to escape. 
Lucréce implores him to accept life apart from 
his companions, but Gennaro, in a fury of hate 
and despair, stabs her, and she falls dead with 
the avowal: ‘‘ 1 am thy mother.’’ 

It is impossible to find words to express the 
admiration of the Great Sarah’s talent. In 
Lucréce she has touched the highest summits of 
Art. Ruskin, after seeing her act, said: ‘‘ It’s 
not only Art and divine poetry, but genius incar- 
nate.”’ What would he have said had he seen 
her as Lucréce? 

The other artists were inspired by her acting 
to excel their former work, but she was not ade- 
quately supported. M. Lou-Tellegen was disap- 
pointing as the Duke d’Este, and better things 
were expected from this talented young actor. 
M. Angelo played with force, and his elocution 
was good, but he hardly represented the charac- 
ter of the fiery youth with the Borgia strain. 
The character would have just suited Maxime- 
Léry, whose remarkable talent would have found 
scope to bring out the light and shade of the réle, 
besides representing a youth of nearly twenty. 
The other members of the company, Decceur, 
Guide, Darsay, deserve praise for their efforts. 


“Papa Flirt” 
Comedy in Three Acts. By Armand d’Artois 
Produced at the Mathurins Theatre 

Guy de Mantel is somewhat of an old roué, 
and, though a middle-aged widower, is as ardent 
as it boy in his teens. Every day he falls in love 
with a different woman. He has a daughter, 
Marguerite, who has been brought up as a 
modern English girl—so the author says; and she 
takes her father in hand and decides to marry 
him to a friend, Raymonde, who is a young 
divorcée, with heaps of money. She puts three 
adventuresses to rout who are after her father, 
gets the latter to propose to Raymonde, purposes 
to marry herself to a cousin, and shows what the 
new young woman can do. 


Ail, Mla tia, Tbilisi 
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‘** Dorothy.”’ 
hardly 


seemed 


The re- 
quite up to the 
society’s past performances, 
but, taken all round, it was quite a sound 
production. With so small a stage as at the 
Wellington Hall it is not easy for the chorus 
work and scenic effect to be very convincing, and 
for this reason it is possibly unfair to blame the 
members for what appeared to be some very 
ragged work ; and it would, I am sure, be equally 
unfair to lay the blame at the feet of the clever 
producer, Mr. Cyril Archer. Of the principals, 
vocal honours were carried off by Miss Alice 
Lilley as Dorothy. One would hardly say she 
was an ideal representative of the part, but her 
brilliant singing more than atoned for other 
deficiencies. As Lydia, Miss Christine Tweedie 
was not very strong vocally, but she has a pleas- 
ing personality, rendering her always interesting. 
Mr. Leonard Lovesay, as Geoffrey Wilder, 
seemed to me to be quite mis-cast. A rather 
pretty tenor voice did not compensate for some 
very absurd posturing and a total lack of virility. 
I liked Mr. Edward Anstee as Harry Sherwood. 
He sang and acted quite charmingly, and there 
was about him something of the air of the period. 
But for this latter quality we need not have looked 
further than Mr. Charles F. Chester’s Squire 
Bantam. Whether it was the jolly, choleric old 
squire with an almost servile respect for his 
betters of the opera is open to question, but he 
provided us with a study of a courtly old gentle- 
man full of grace and dignity which might well 
have served as a model for some of the other 
characters to work upon. The low comedy 
humour of Mr. George F. Mulroy’s Lurcher and 
Miss Beatrice Garner’s Mrs. Privett was very 
broad. The opera was produced under the 
musical direction of Miss Gertrude Tait. 
Anomalies D.C. in ‘‘ Lady Patricia.’’ An inte- 
resting speculation as to how this play would fare 
at the hands of amateurs—the Anomalies were the 
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first to essay it—-was hardly solved at these per- 
formances, as Miss Ethel Cook, to whom had 
been entrusted the title-rdle, was suddenly indis- 
posed, and her place had to be taken on the dress 
rehearsal night by Miss Helen Haye, who, | 
believe, understudied the part at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Her finished and fascinating study made 
one wonder if there is an amateur in London who 
could get through the evening without becoming 
tiresome. I rather doubt it. Taken all round, the 
performance was up to the best traditions of the 
club—which is saying quite a lot 


with Mr. W. J. 


and, as is usual 
Hill’s productions, the scenery 
and accessories were as excellent as could be 
wished. Messrs. Williams, the scenic contrac- 
tors, may well be thoroughly congratulated on 
the charming first act set—the summer-house in 
the oak tree. In addition to producing, Mr. Hill 
essayed the part of Michael Cosway. It is cer- 
tainly the least satisfactory of the four parts, and 
Mr. Hill—not quite suited 
touch that was somewhat destructive of  senti- 
ment. Miss Claire Harris was most attractive as 
Clare Lesley. She was bright and amusing, but 
here again I think she just missed getting the 
character. She was hardly girlish enough, and 
a suggestion of artifice rather than artlessness 
ran through her impersonation. Mr. A. A. Col- 
linson was delightfully ingenuous as _ Bill 
O'Farrell. In certain aspects he was, to use his 
own phrase, ‘“‘ corking,’’ but he has still to learn 
to control his voice, which in moments of stress 
shows a tendency to rise until it is little more 
than a hoarse squeak. Mr. R. Daw, as Dean 
Lesley, was an admirable specimen of canonical 
shrewdness, and Mrs. J. K. Boddy played Mrs. 
O'Farrell quite capably. I think this part must 
be worth playing just for the pleasure of that one 
gorgeous line, ‘‘ Hand her over to Baldwin,”’ 
with reference to Lady Pat’s peccadilloes and the 
gardener’s theory of corporal punishment for 
women irrespective of age. Certainly one of the 
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yems of the performance was Mr. G. W. Towne- 
send’s Baldwin: he was olf the earth earthy, 
and the many touches of character were limned in 
with artistic restraint-—a very notable piece of 
work, “‘ fat’’ though the part may be. And in 
the tiny parts mention should be made of Mr. 
Vivian Bond’s footman and Mr. E. P. Smith’s 
butler. 

Lewisham D.C. in ‘* Sweet Lavender.’’ Why 
is it that young clubs will play these moss-grown 
classics— from the amateur standpoint, that is. It 
can’t be because they are easy, because when a 
play has been done to death by a hundred other 
clubs it must be a little difficult to devise new 
ways of torturing it out of existence. Certainly 
with the play in question, if you exclude four of 
the characters the others are hardly worth play- 
ing, or, at least, require very exceptional treat- 
ment to make them acceptable to the poor critic 
so surfeited with Clems and Lavenders that he 
shudders in anticipation as he takes his seat. All 
of which is not to say that the present perform- 
ance was indifferent—on the contrary, it was 
sufliciently good to justify the executive tackling 
something far more ambitious—but is meant as a 
solemn warning that nothing will induce me to 
come and see the members play either ‘‘ His Ex- 
cellency the Governor,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Neck- 
lace,”’ or ‘* Caste.”’ Of the players, Mr. F. 
Harris-Wootton had the most to do as Dick 
Phenyl, and naturally stood out the most promi- 
nently. It was quite a sound study on the usual 
lines, although he didn’t quite get over the diffi- 
culty of the drunk scenes. Mrs. Frank Wadham 
played Ruth Rolt with some emotional power ; 
Miss Nora Richards was frank and charming as 
Minnie Gilfillian, and Mr. W. Harold Blundell 
missed most of the obvious opportunities as 
Horace Bream. Poor Lavender and Clement, in 
the persons of Mr. Perey Taylor and Miss 
Gwladys Burkett, toyed rather stiffly with their 
parts, and Mr. Frank Wadham, the responsible 
stage-manager, might well have accelerated the 
yeneral pace of the production. 

Vuswell Hill D.C. in ** Our Flat.’? So far as 
the audience were concerned there was ample 
justification for the selection of this old farcical] 
chestnut. There was no doubt as to their enjoy- 
ment of the many funny wheezes and situations in 
which the play abounds. Looked at from. the 
artistic standard which the club has set itself, the 
result is not so good. It is curious that with a 
producer of Mr. Colley Salter’s calibre and ex- 
perience that a more farcical spirit did not prevail 
among the performers, and more curious still that 
the pace should have been set so slow. Of the 
plavers, Mr. W. Sewell Singer, as the explosive 
MecCullum, and Mr. H. J. Turquand, in the 


smaller part of Pinchard, the dairyman, were both 
excellent and thoroughly in the spirit of farce, 
while Mr. H. FI. Johnson worked very hard, and 
on the whole successfully, as Nathaniel Glover. 
The remaining males, Mr. C. Philcox Marten 
(Reginald Sylvester), Mr. J. Arnold Dix (Clarence 
Vane), Mr. Harry Gibbons, and Mr. R. Lavers, 
were satisfactory. On the whole, ungallant 
though it be to say so, the ladies cut rather poor 
figures—artistically speaking. Capable actresses 
though Miss Ellie Chester (Bella) and Mrs. Arthur 
Salmon (Margery Sylvester) are, in these particu- 
lar parts they were overweighted, or, at least, 
mis-cast. The one played with a restraint—ap- 
parently with intention—that was most ineffec- 
tive, and the other, though trying hard, did not 
quite realise the high spirits which the part 
demands. 

L.C.C. (Peckham Centre) in ‘‘ Sunday.’’ Old 
friends crop up in unfamiliar places, and it was 
gratifying to find the names of Miss Lillian Grey 
and Mr. Lawford Davidson in the cast of the 
production advertised as being given by the 
students of the local Science and Art Centre. At 
least one was assured of a good performance in 
the name-part, for Miss Grey nas played it many 
times, and always with real charm and dramatic 
ability. The present occasion was no exception, 
and Sunday speedily established herself—and 
very justly so—as a great favourite with the 
enthusiastic audience that filled St. Barnabas’ 
Hall. Mr. C. Lawford Davidson is an actor with 
a personality enabling him to make every part he 
plays interesting. Jacky fitted him like a glove, 
giving opportunity for the display of his com- 
mand over pathos and dramatic power, which he 
utilised to the full. He was very ably seconded 
by Mr. George N. Croucher as Lively. It is, of 
course, an appealing part, but Mr. Croucher may 
be congratulated heartily on its presentment. 
The other boys, Towzer and Davey, as played by 
Mr. W. Leslie Boyce and Mr. John A. Kimber 
respectively, were not quite so convincing, obvi- 
ously lacking experience, but they may console 
themselves with the thought that they were being 
contrasted and had to play up to several excep- 
tional histrions. Mr. Tom Howell played the 
difficult part of Colonel Brinthorpe with sincerity, 
albeit he was somewhat stiff. Others who con- 
tributed their share to a very successful perform- 
ance were Mrs. G. Holt (Mrs. Naresby), Miss 
J. S. Griffin (a Nun), Mr. W. D. McNoble 
(Arthur Brinthorpe), Mr. Charles J. G. Tate, who 
played Tom Daley and also ‘‘ produced,’’ and 
Mr. Horace Anderson (Abbot). 

Players A.D.C. in ‘* The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt.”’ When commenting on_ forth- 
coming plays at the beginning of the season I 
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New Jig-Saw Puzzles 


THE FIGURE.IT-OUTL 














The usual square mar- 
gins being absent there 
are no pieces with 
straight edges to serve 
as guides in starting 


THE 
BLUE-BIRD 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


75 Pieces, 2s,—postage 2d. 200 Pieces, 58,—postage 4d. 


BUNTY PULLS the STRINGS 


175 pieces, 6s,—postage 4d. 
THE KING OF CADONIA 
pieces, 9s, 6d.— postage 44. 


And many others. Full List on application. Also Christmas 
Catalogue, Novelties, Patents, ete. 2 


HOLTZAPFFEL & CO., 53 Haymarket, 
‘Telephone—6636 GERRARD. LONDON, S.W. 
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L.& H.NATHAN 


Have provided the Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER ” 
“THE NIGHT BIRDS” 
“WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS” 


and other important pending productions. 








17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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Cambric Jabot, as_ illustration, 
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Also in All Crochet, 7/- 10/+ 12/- 








Lovely Hand-Embroidered Linen 
Tea Cloths from 5/- each 
Beautiful Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs from 4d. each, in our 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 
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MURPHY & ORR, 18D BELFAST, IRELAND 
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W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER 
FOR YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World 
Three Shades, 1/- per box 


ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Wyndham's Theatre, 


8th October, 1910 
DEAR CLARKSON, 


Many thanks for the wig you made me; it is the best I 
have ever had. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) GERALD DU MAURIER, 


Hicuest AWARD Paris Exuisition—GoLp MEDAL, 


W. CLARKSON, théster saan s"" 
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suggested that if Sutro was to be played his 
‘* Walls of Jericho’’ might well be replaced by 
‘ Vanderveldt.’’ After seeing this club in the play 
I began to wonder if 1 was right. The female 
leads in both plays are much of the same calibre, 
but while Frobisher requires chiefly strength, 
Vanderveldt must needs have individuality and 
charm unless half the play is to go for naught. 
It is no particular disparagement to Mr. Sydie 
Dakers to say that he hardly achieved success in 
this exacting part, but it is a pity that he did not 
at least perfect himself in his lines. To omit to 
do that is at least to meet trouble half-way. To 
Lady Clarice Howland Miss Goldsmith brought 
a good deal of experience and charm, but she 
hardly did more than touch the fringe of the 
character, for she was neither wayward enough 
nor did she suggest the deeper side in the scene 
with Mrs. Brevell (Mrs. W. D. Biddle). Mr. 
J. W. Middlemas was fairly convincing as 
Colonel Rayner, and Mr. Percy D. Botterell 
scored the success of the evening with a capital 
sketch of the curate, Langston. Mr. Stewart 
Bramall, as Mr. Mellon, and Mr. B. F. Clarke, 
as Alfie, were both quite good in these small 
parts. The remaining characters call for little 
notice, even Miss Dorothy Sturgess, as Aggie 
Coles, was not as successful as would have been 
anticipated. The play was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Sydney Ewart. 


Ingoldsby Club in ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge.”’ 
A very capital show, given to a packed house that 
roared its appreciation. The play is an old suc- 
cess of Mr. Sydney Wallace, the producer, and 
he had worked the scenes up very thoroughly. 
To Mr. J. H. Fleetwood fell the honours of the 
evening. He played Cap’n Barley with a ripe 
and infectious humour, and if one might suggest 
that at times he was a trifle slow it was probably 
due to the fact that he felt he had his audience in 
hand, which was certainly correct. The other 
nautical members of the cast were delightfully 
breezy, Mr. J. A. C. Harrison’s Tom Codd proving 
a gem of comic acting, and Mr. S. O. Sanderson 
a very love-lorn and amusing Gus. Mr. Kennard 
Adams played Lieutenant Seton Boyne quite satis- 
factorily if without much distinction, and he had 
a very charming Ethel in Miss Margaret Lym- 
berg. Mr. Clement Pink’s explosiveness as 
Major Smedley was not too convincing, with the 
result that the earlier part of the first act dragged 
considerably. Miss Ethel Harrison was good as 
Mrs. Baldwin, as was ‘Miss Cecily Dale as Mrs. 
Porter, and Mr. Harry Gebbett’s Porter was a 
screaming piece of work. Mr. Arthur Frow’s John 
Dibbs was full of character, and the subsidiary 
lovers, Manners and Lucy Dallas, were capably 
enacted by Mr. Gerald Saffery and Miss Gladys 
Collings. Next performance, ‘‘A Country Mouse.”’ 
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London O. and D.S. in *‘ The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt.’’ My previous observations on this 
play hold good. Neither of the two principals 
was completely satisfactory, because neither was 
properly suited. Mr. Cuthbert Sledmere is much 
more at home in comic opera than in straight 
stuff, and it must have been additionally hard to 
have been pitchforked into such a part as Vander- 
veldt. In his hands the fascinating gentleman’s 
self-assurance and sang-froid became rather 
tiresome self-conceit. Apart from this somewhat 
important defect, Mr. Sledmere played with intel- 
ligence and a good deal of skill. Miss Rhoda 
Whiley is first and foremost an operatic prima 
donna, and her training and experience impel her 
inevitably to take the audience into her confi- 
dence. It is a mannerism which is annoying in a 
comedy. Naturally vivacious, she rendered some 
of Lady Clarice’s lighter moods quite easily and 
effectively, but she scored only on this facet of 
the character. However, it is given to few people 
to be earnestly flighty. Mr. Fred Gill was not 
quite physically suited as Colonel Rayner, and his 
movements are a little stiff, but he played in a 
sincere and convincing fashion. Miss Bertha 
Sandland was particularly effective as the amus- 
ing Miss Pelling, and one looks forward to seeing 
her again in a better part. The Marchioness of 
Hendingby was played by Miss B. Blaiberg. It 
would be difficult to say too much of her imper- 
sonation. She was as good as, say, Mr. William 
Hinton was bad as Goddlestone, and he really 
was very bad. Mr. A. O. Butler, who produced, 
was capital as the Rev. Hubert Langston, and the 
remaining members of the cast were more or less 
respectably mediocre. The play was preceded by 
an original operetta, entitled ‘‘ Merely a Coinci- 
dence.’’ I am content to assume that the music 
was passable, because Mr. J. Stanley Verde 
thought it worth while producing, but the book 
and the lyrics were deplorably foolish and gave 
no chance to the intelligent quartette engaged in 
the arduous task of making bricks without straw. 
But I pray the lady who pronounced “ polite ’’ as 
‘* perlite ’’ not to do it again. 


Reports of the following shows are unavoidably 
held over till next month :—Customs Sports Club 
(‘‘ Facing the Music ’’), Wayfarers (‘‘ Mrs. Gor- 
ringe’s Necklace’’), Garrick A.D.S. (‘‘ Oliver 
Twist ’’), Sydenham A.D.C. (‘‘ Niobe’’), Old 
Tollingtonians (‘‘One Summer’s Day ’’), West- 
cliff O.S. (‘‘ Pirates of Penzance ’’), Finchley 
A.D.S. (‘‘Idols’’), Rutland Shakespeare D.S. 
(‘Romeo and Juliet ’’), Croydon  Histrionic 
Society (‘‘ All-of-a-Sudden Peggy ’’), L.C.C. 
(‘‘ Strange Adventures of Miss Brown ’’), and 
Apollo D.S. (‘‘ Balkan Princess ’’). 
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h and afternoon a_- sort 


" of colours, materials, 


7 lar and sleeve, that one 
; may describe the salient 


; Marie Tempest’s new 





EVENING SPLENDOURS. 

The evening dress seems entering on a period 
of unparalleled splendour. Kor more than a 
year now Oriental ideas, adapted more or less to 
the needs of the Occi- 
dent, have been = ap- 
parent in our fashions. 
Now we have reached 
a stage at which the 
utmost magnificence is 
lavished on dress and 
cloak. Although for 
indoor wear in morning 


of false simplicity is 
apparent in outline, 
once the dressing gong 
is sounded for dinner 
Enylishwomen revel in 
such a conglomeration 


jewels, and extrava- 
vance, in such Ossas 
piled upon Pelions ol 
lace, upon jewels, upon 
velvet, upon fur, such 
elastic and loose-falling 
lines of enormous col- 


feature of the moment’s 
fashions as being an _ Qhinchilla 
opulent too-muchness. 


: Hat with 
One could take Miss 


lace crown 
gown in the last act of end liver 
‘* The Honeymoon ” as ses at side. 

a type of the evening 

dress of the moment. } 
Miss Tempest, of 

course, can wear any- 

thing. She is one of 

the unkind few for 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Madge ”) 







particular gown has an under-dress of rich purple 
satin, lined with blue and hemmed with skunk. 
Over this is a tunic of night-blue crépe-de-chine, 
short in front, but forming at the back a pointed 
train. It is embroidered 
in gold in a very lovely 
design of delicate, 


Ermine Bonnet wandering lines, and 


with black placed here and there, 
velvet bow at in odd, unexpected 
back. places, are flat gold 


medallions, with 
centres of emerald, 
flamingo and turquoise. 
The bodice is also mag- 
nificently embroidered 
on that side of it draped 
with flesh - coloured 
chiffon, Dark _ blue 
forms the other side. 
the high waist-band of 
Japanese crépe is ver- 
milion in colour, em- 
broidered in silks of 
many subdued shades ; 
and it has long ends 
falling to the knee on 
the lett side, weighted 
with gold tassels. 


A Lovety Gown. 

The groundwork of 
this wonderful gown, 
being dark blue and 
deep purple, brings it 
into line with the very 
smartest of up-to-date 
frocks. Dark blue and 
black is another fancy 
of the moment. 
Purple and black, dull 
green and black, and 
even brown and black, 


whom fashions are made, the unfortunate many are used for evening gowns; and white over 
then adopting them, although in most cases they — black has become, for evening wear, as much the 
are far from competent to wear them. This unmistakable seal of smartness as it was in the 
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HIGHLAND 


SKIN CREAMS 


No. 1] isa healing cream for chafes, cuts, burns, sealds, 
skin eruptions, and suppurating wounds. 


2/9 
No. is a stimulating liniment for sore throats, rheu- 
matism, wasting muscles, sprains, enlarged 
joints, and all chest troubles. 
2/9 
No, 3 is a splendid curative dressing for all parasitic 
diseases of the skin and scalp. 
2/9 


When all others fail, try Highland Creams — they never fail. 


Beware of the dubious concoctions which are supposed 
to cure everything. No one mixture can, but Highland 
Creams Nos. 1, 2, and 3, between them are good for 
every known disease of the skin—each covering its own 
ground and no more. That is all an honest mixture 
can be expected to do. Highland Creams are not quack 
cures, they are the result of years of practical study 
and experience of an eminent professional man, who is 
prohibited by the laws of his profession from advertising. 


HIGHLAND CREAMS CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED FROM 
—_———— 


THOS. RUSSELL, 101 Fleet St., London, E.C. 


in whom are vested the sole rights of sale. 
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Delicious 


COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 





SAMUELS 


(3 Depdts) . 


STRAND, W.C 


High-class Stationery & Printing 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 
English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 

















including “False Gods,” “Sir Walter Ralezh,” and “ The 








Pure Highland Malt 


P'EATMOOR 
WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 


Wholesale: Hansons, London. 


Blue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 
The largest selectionin London Newcards every day. 


ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 


Postcard | = steal 
Depots | 197, REGENT ST. 


Join our “ Approval"’ Club. New cards sent on approval as published, 
post free. Send Name and Address. 


Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand 


A large and up-to-date selection of Toys and Fancy Goods for presents 
at all prices. ‘* TEDDY BEARS "' a Speciality (brown or white), from 
6$d.to25each. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to $2/2/- 
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is the only Cheese 
known to contain 
the original organic 
phosphates of the 
milk which are so 
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Grey corduroy velvet 
coat and skirt trimmed 
silk braid and net fril’. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


casinos of France during the past summer. 
lovely gown of black gauze, brocaded with cle- 
matis flowers of velvet, is made over a founda- 


over-dress of white ninon falls to the knees, 
edged with crystal fringes. This tunic is 
bordered for several inches with a wonderfully 
effective ornamentation, which consists of purple 
and cherry-coloured velvet flowers laid 
under the surface of the ninon. On 
the bodice the tunic is drawn up over 
one shoulder; the other side consists 
of the black and gold gauze, veiled 
with the brocaded material. A bunch 
of velvet clematis in black, cherry and 
purple, with gold hearts, is fastened 
on the left shoulder, and the long, dull 
green stems are carried across to the 
right side, whence they fall, mingled 
with chains of crystal, almost to the 
hem. 

THe APRON OF EMBROIDERY. 

The tunic effect remains very 
general, but on the best gowns it has 
shrunk to an oddly shaped little 
apron of applied embroidery. The 
effect is sometimes rather startling, as 
in a gown of the deadest black, the 
front of which flowers suddenly into 
the boldest of large silver blossoms. 
These little aprons are in many cases 
absurdly top-heavy, for the bib will 
come to the top of the bodice, and the 
tablier will only extend a few inches 
below the waist. In some cases 
masses of jewelled embroideries, edged 
with gems, are arranged in lines and 
scallops one above the other, to get 
the apron effect. Indeed, often an 
evening dress is overloaded with at- 
tempts to make it follow several 
fashions at once. Thus a gown of 
pale rose satin, with the fashionable 
forked train ending in pearl tassels, 
has an over-dress of anemone-purple 
ninon, brocaded in purple and gold, all 
the colours being kept very dull. The 
over-dress falls in a perfectly plain 
square panel in front to just above 
the ankle. At the back it is made in 
a similar panel, weighted heavily at 
the end with embroidery of gold and 
silver, with sapphires, diamonds and 
pearls. Turquoise-blue chiffon appears at the 
top of the bodice, crossing the front and shoul- 
ders, and then, above everything else, there goes 
an apron-shaped corselet, back and front, of sap- 
phire and diamond embroidery massed on a 
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yround of gold and silver. 


embroidery allows gleams of the original rose- 


coloured satin to be visible. 
gowns Which have been described as 
frocks if they only had been. 


KROM Dowpy to Der- 
NIER CRI. 

The search for 
novelty in dress has led 
us before now through 
every room in the 
house. At one time 
bath towelling was used 
for summer frocks; at 
another casement cloth 
was the rage; and in 
turn we have had cur- 
tain) muslin, furniture 
brocade, chintz and 
cretonne, house flan- 
nel, blanket, and 
printed Indian — bed- 
spreads pressed into the 
service of the smart 
woman's clothing. The 
family store-cupboard 
having thus been ex- 
hausted, it became 
necessary to seek a 
novelty elsewhere, and 
Berlin) wool-work has 
found itself, much 
astounded, raised to the 
position of the craze of 
the moment. Heavy 
velvet gowns are 
adorned with bold wool- 
work embroideries, 
in such child-like con- 
glomerations of _ bril- 
lant colour that one of 
these frocks might well 
have been shown at the 
Post-Impressionist ex- 
hibition. The idea of 











This is one of those 
* wonderful 





embroidering fur in Berlin wool, although it can 
never be called anything but eccentric, is yet not 
quite so unmitigatedly insane as it sounds, if the 
effect obtained may be held to justify the means. 
It is certainly striking, and for those who do 
not consider that they are insulting fur by such 
treatment there seems no reason why they 


should not adopt this ultra-new fashion. 
trimmed with garlands 


Hats 
anemones, 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


A fichu of the same 





strange though the conjunction of words may 
sound, are very fashionable, and an ingenious 
milliner the other day scored quite a success with 
a Gainsborough hat on which all the plumes were 
knitted. The effect was really rather pleasing 
and fleecy, but this is a fashion extremely unlikely 


Evening Dress 
of rose satin, 
bordered with 
fur. Overdress 
of white chiffon 
with black 
figured border. 
Short black 
chiffonitunic 
with black vel- 
vet belt. 


to last, and only those 
who can afford to dis- 
card their garments 
while their age is still 
numbered in weeks can 
with any safety indulge 
in Berlin wool ornamen- 
tations. 


WirHout RHYME OR 
REASON. 

On many of the 
most up-to-date frocks 
belts are seen consist- 
ing of narrow lines of 
brilliant colour. On 
evening dress these are 
frequently outlined with 
coloured stones  con- 
trasting or harmonising 
with the dress itself. 
Thus on a pretty dinner 
gown of black chiffon 
velvet, with an  over- 
dress of reseda green 
crépe - de - chine _ bro- 
caded in velvet mignon- 
ette, the little velvet 
waistband is of tawny 
pink, in the tone of the 
mignonette tip. It is 
outlined with frosted 
crystals and _ topaz. 
Following the rather 
irritating fashion of the 
moment, the bow and 
uneven ends in which 
this belt terminates are 
placed very slightly to 
the side of the waist at 


the back, not enough to have really a definite and 
emphatic one-sided effect, but just enough to have 
the appearance of a mistake or an accident. This 
is verv smart in the sense that it is the latest note, 
but its reason is far to seek, for it is certainly 


neither pretty nor useful. 


CS. Aw pey 

















Polish with Stephens’ 


— it is the finest preservative of lea- 
ther. It produces the most brilliant 
and lasting shine and it costs only 


1d. 
SF tin, 


Don’t merely ask for Stephens’, but 
see that you get it. It is not 
only good it is the very 
best, and won't dry in the tin. 


STEPHENS’ BooT POLISH 


for Brown or Black Leather. 


Wholesale from 
| W. SrepHEns & Co., 45 & 45a Brook Green, London, W., 


¢ 









































If you wish to make your boy’s eyes sparkle, and fill his mind with a 
keen pleasure and wonder, put into his hands a MECCANO Outfit. 


Every Meccano model works. 





With Meccano he can build! Working:'Models of Cranes, Towers, Trucks, Signals, 
Windmills, Flipflap, Aeroplanes, and a hundred other attractive Models. 
To build up a Crane, or a Bridge, or a Signal, etc., so that it looks like the real thing is a pleasure to any boy, but to see it 


working with scientific accuracy adds a hundredfold to the delight. No study is necessary. An illustrated Book of Instructions 
is provided with each outfit, enabling the beginner to commence building at once. 


BOX OF “MECCANO ROYAL” COSTS ONLY 3/- 
Prices of other outfits are 5/., 10/-, 15/-, 25/-, 55/ , and 100/- each. 


Send post card for Illustrated Descriptive List, to be had from all Toy Dealers, or direct from 


MECCANO Ltd., *”* Yiverroo. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Being made upon 
the premises, 


Ltd., can guaran- 
tee both the 
Quality and the 





Mrs. Pomeroy, Pomeroy 


Roy Skin Food 


Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows in face 

andneck, and materially assists in eradicating wrinkles. 

By clearing, freshening and softening the skin, it 

is restored to a youthful and healthy appearance. 

Does not encourage the growth of Superfluous Hair. 
Prices: 1/6, 3/6 & 5/- per jar. 


Face Powder 


Absolutely pure, hygienic, sanative, impalpable ; 
contains no lead, chalk or bismuth. In three shades. 
1/6 & 2/6 a box. 


Liquid Powder 


Adheres readily to the skin, conceals facial blemishes 
and is delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 


All these Preparations can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, etc., or will be supplied post free on 


Purity of every receipt ef price and postage by 
Pomeroy MRS. POMEROY, i, Be 
Preparation. 29k OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











Some of the most beautiful Actresses 


HAVE WRITTEN PRAISING THE LOVELY 
COMPLEXION-GIVING EFFECT OF 


BATES’ PELLETTA 


Even the homeli st wo nan can obtain a beautiful complexion 
by its use. Invaluable for balls and parties. Absolutely harm- 
less. In twocolours: white for giving a snowy whiteness to the 
arms and neck ; tinted for giving a roseate hue to the cheeks. 


Of Chemists everywhere, 1/- and 2/6 either colour ; 
or 3d. extra direct from 


F. W. BATES, 15 Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 














Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair q 
Restaurant an 

W. BEADELL, Confectioner 
Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6. Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/— per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/— and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 











When in EDINBURGH q 


LINDSAYS' 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 








Tickets Booked to all parts of the World 


‘PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. 











(Adjoining Princes Street 6 Waverley Station) a Mn Al out PO oaeginal poo get 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 


es pe pew 7 and literature regarding ocean ne ett a oy clip tops. Single Ends. Double Ends. 
and rail travel freel . 1g in. Plain Cotton Elastic ... No. 401 I/- ... No. 601 I/- 
el freely and courteously given. tin Plain Silk « +» No.279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/- 

ss FrilledArtSilk ,,  ... No. 607 I/- .. No. 606 1/6 

1 in. Frilled Best Silk,, ... No. 68 1/6 ... No. 40 2/ 


If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— - 


a The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. J 









BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA. 





- ‘. ° Toc a ° ° . 
Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Society Notes 


HE Grand Duke Michael of Russia and 

| Countess Torby are staying on at Brighton 
until they go to Cannes at the end of the 
month; but their daughters are in London, and 


have been rinking a lot. Countess Torby has 
greatly improved in health, thanks to Brighton’s 
bracing air and the Grand Duke’s assiduous 
nursing. Theirs was a love match, and the 
couple are as devotedly attached after nearly 
twenty years’ married life as ever they were; 
and during her illness 
Countess Torby could not 
have been tended = and 
nursed more carefully than 
she was by the Grand 
Duke. 


The Duke of Somerset, 
who was presiding this 
month at a meeting at 
Salisbury of the National 
Service League, is, as. an 
old officer of the Rifles, 
keenly interested in military 
affairs and in all questions 
relating to the country’s 
defence. This interest is 
shared by his versatile 
Duchess, who has com- 
posed songs for soldiers, 
and was a moving spirit in 
the big military bazaar 
which Princess Patricia of 
Connaught opened at Salis- 
bury just before she left for 
Canada on December st, 
the ceremony on the second 
day being performed by 


her Grace of Somerset. 


Photo] 


Big, burly, and good-humoured, and liked by 
everybody, the Duke of Somerset is possessed 
of immense strength, and an old brother officer 
relates with gusto how he once saw him give a 
wife-beater one of the soundest thrashings ever 
administered by a non-fighting man. Seeing a 
ruffian brutally ill-treating his wife, ‘‘ Algy,’”’ as 
he is affectionately known, angrily told him to 
desist. Then the wife-beater turned on the in- 
truder—and got probably the worst thrashing of 
his life, being indeed terribly punished. The 
Duke, in his soldiering days, was one of the 
biggest and strongest men in the Service, and, 





Mrs. Newbolt 
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having several tall brothers, it used to be a com- 
mon joke in the Rifles to say, ‘‘ Here come 
thirty-one feet of St. Maur.”’ 


Lord and Lady Camoys are taking up their 
residence at Stonor Park, Henley, on returning 
to England. The ancient house of the Stonors is 
leased to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Coventry, but they 
are kindly surrendering the place, since the 
owner now wants to live there himself. Stonor, 
a long, low Tudor house, with ancient chapet 
attached, stands in a fine park between hills 
covered with beech woods. 
It is rich in historical asso- 
ciations, and possesses a 
secret ‘‘ priest’s hole ’’—a 
natural adjunct of the home 
of an ancient Catholic line. 
The Stonors are _ not 
wealthy, but Lady Camoys, 
née Sherman, is one of the 
richest heiresses in America 
and also a most attractive 
girl, whom her husband 
first met, it is said, at the 
wedding of his friend Lord 
Decies last year, in 
America, to Miss Gould. 





Those pleasing drawings 
of the ‘*‘ Gibson ’”’ type, so 
familiar a few years ago, 
have not been seen lately, 
as Mr. Charles Dana Gib- 
son is assiduously painting 
in Paris; but admirers of 
his delightful black and 
white work will be inte- 
rested to learn that the first 
of the lovely ‘‘ Gibson 
girls,’’ this talented artist’s wife, whose grace and 
dainty charm are known throughout the world, is 
in this country on a visit to Mrs. Waldorf Astor. 
When the beautiful Langhorne sisters made their 
debut in New York they were hailed as the belles 
of the year, and certainly a lovelier group of girls 
never came from Virginia. They are all of the 
type made famous by the drawings of Mr. 
Gibson, who married Irene, the eldest, some six- 
teen years ago. 


(Lallie Charles 


On November 25th a pretty wedding took place 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, between Major 
B. P. Newbolt, son of the late Rev. G. Digby 
Newbolt and Mrs. Newbolt, of Souldrop, Bed- 
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fordshire, and Nice, France, and Veronica A. H., 
eldest daughter of Surgeon-Colonel J. Jardine, 
M.D., of Pennine View, Carlisle. We reproduce 
a charming photograph of the bride. 


Priscilla Lady Annesley has left her house in 
Wilton Place and has acquired another, 44, 
Great Cumberland Place, which pleasant tho- 
roughfare has, or will shortly have, three other 
new residents—at Nos. 17, 37 and 61. Lady 
Annesley is now settled down at her new abode 
after a long round of country visits. A famous 
Dublin beauty when, as Miss Armitage Moore, 
she married the late Lord Annesley as his second 
wife in 1892, Priscilla Lady Annesley is. still 
wonderfully youthful looking, as a recent portrait 
by Mr. John Lavery, the well-known Belfast 
artist, shows. In this painting she appears in a 
becoming black gown, and the artist does full 
justice to a beautiful sitter; but many of Lady 
\nnesley’s friends would like to see her painted 
as she appeared at the Artists’ Ball in February 
last, at which she made a regal Marie Antoinette 
in the blue velvet and high turban made famous 
by Mme Vigée le Brun. Lady Annesley and her 
pretty elder daughter, Lady Clare, have just been 
on a visit to Clifton Hall, Nottingham. 


Next year there will be an exceptionally large 
number of debutantes, one of whom will be Lady 
Lilian Boyd’s pretty daughter, her only child. 
Small and fair, Lady Lilian is an extremely hand- 
some woman, with pale, golden hair and slim 
graceful figure, and she looks extremely young 
to have been a bride nearly nineteen years ago, 
for it was in January, 1893, that she was mar- 
ried to Captain W. Boyd, then in the Life 
Guards. Captain and Lady Lilian Bovd, who 
have not long returned from a trip to America, 
have now a house in Lower Seymour Street, 
having given up their flat near Cavendish Square. 


Lord Thurlow has just celebrated his birthday, 
being seventy-three. A diplomat of several vears’ 
service, he was attached to our embassies in 
many European capitals, and he has also been 
a Lord in Waiting, Paymaster-General, and Lord 
High Commissioner to the Church of Scotland. 
Fortune of late vears has not smiled on Lord 
Thurlow as she did on his famous collateral an- 
cestor, George IIT.’s ‘‘ stern and beetle-browed ”’ 
Chancellor; and he has had domestic sorrows, 
losing two sons in 1899, his heir falling at 
Lord Thurlow’s heir is his third 
son, the Rev. Charles Bruce-Cumming, a chap- 
lain of the Mission to Seamen. 


Magersfontein. 
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Book Notes 


Forty Years of Song. By Emma ALsanti. 
and Boon, Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 

T is somewhat surprising to find so many 

distinguished people capable of writing an 
interesting autobiography. On the principle that 
Nature rarely endows anybody with more than 
one exceptional gift, the ordinary person would 
have expected a famous singer or actress to feel 
rather at sea when it came to ‘‘ quill-driving.’’ 
On the contrary, however, stars of any sort seem 
to turn out interesting reminiscences automati- 
cally. Only last month we had the pleasure of 
commenting favourably on the autobiography of 
Mrs. Charles Calvert, and now a similar pleasure 
has been furnished us by Madame Albani. Forty 
Years of Song certainly makes very pleasant 
reading. 

Full of photographs, autographs, letters, good 
stories, etc., it practically never loses the human 
touch. Here is a characteristic reminiscence :— 

‘““An amusing, though at the time somewhat 
painful, incident that happened on my _ benefit 
night at Covent Garden is perhaps worth record- 
ing here. When at the end of the opera I was 
recalled before the curtain, a gentleman sitting in 
one of the front rows of the stalls threw me a 
bouquet and a jewel case. Unfortunately for his 
good intentions, the case struck me in the middle 
of the forehead with considerable violence. The 
gentleman could be seen making frantic gestures 
of despair as, with my hands pressed to my fore- 
head, I rushed off the stage to my dressing- 
room. The application of a few simple remedies 
soon made me feel all right, and possibly my 
recovery may have been hastened by the fact that, 
on opening the case, I discovered that it contained 
a beautiful diadem set with brilliants.’’ 





(Mills 


Love’s Old Sweet Song. By Ciirton Bincham. 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.) 


HE story opens with the reverie of a mur- 

derer. That’s what the author would have 
us believe. But it appears that a cab-accident 
caused the reverie. Francis Secretan seems to 
derive a certain amount of satisfaction from the 
fact that he was in the cab which ran over and 
killed a woman and injured her daughter. This is 
not very interesting, and the constant introduction 
of extracts from the author’s famous song does 
not help to make it so. The hero of the book mar- 
ries the daughter of the woman whose death 
was caused by the accident, and the wavyward- 
ness of the son of his first wife is duly cor- 
rected. 











H.D. 630. ; Beautiful Manicure Case, in 
solid Tortoiseshell and Silver Gilt, perfectly 
finished fittings’ - - -. 12 gns. 


H.D. 602. Daintily shaped real Tortoise- 
aa Jewelled Pin, which looks extremely 
wellin the hair - @ gns. per pair 


H.1. 624. Smartly shaped real Tortoise- 
shell Jewelled Pin, in unique design 
4 gens. per pair 


H.D. 620. Manicure Case, in real solid 
Tortoiseshell and the finest Cutlery - 
14 gns. 


\____. HARRODS L 








—which means so much 
to the fashionable woman 





“The 


extremely desirable. 


In Hairdressing, as in everything else, 
Harrod Note” is 





Enshrined in an atmosphere of refinement and artistic 
comfort, Harrods Hairdressing Salons are a favourite 
resort with ladies. 

This section of Harrods has no equal in Europe, every- 
thing is of the finest quality, and the workmanship -and 
service is of a most expert order. 

Harrods make up the best wavy hair in a perfectly natural 
way, so that it is capable of the same manipulation as 
growing hair, and looks:equally attractive. 


THE 
LATEST 
COIFFURE 


The above illustration, although indicating the trend 
of fashion, is only taken at random from a host of 
charming models. The front shows a dainty 
toupee, characterised by the soft French straight 
fringe which so many modish women are affecting. 
The latest swathed coils cir:le the head, and the 
back dressing is a chignon of loosely plaited hair on 
a very light compressible frame. There is an 
immense demand for this chignon, as it is ideally 
comfortable to wear under a hat. Its price is from 
a guinea, in ordinary shades. 

Harrods make a special feature of tortoiseshell, and 
have a collection well worthy of a visit. Bzsides 
exquisite combs, clasps and slides (including the 
new Paris barred slide), they have the prettiest 
Toilet Boxes in various sizes; also Louis Seize 
Manicure Boxes, mounted in silver or gold. Of 
beautiful Slides and Ornaments of finest paste, set 
in silver, there is a tempting array. Everything in 
these handsome hairdressing courts, where there 
are fifty cubicles and almost one hundred assistants, 
is thoroughly modern in every detail. 


LDricuarn Bure 


».D. 895, 
Table combined, in the finest Satinwood, 
beautiful fittings of Silver Gh, Nighen class 
workmanship - - 27 


The HARROD NO 


H.D. 900. Exquisitely designed Louis 
Seize Manicure Case, of solid Silver and 
Tortoiseshell, fittings beautifully finished 

10 gns. 


H.D. 610. Original style of real Tor- 


toiseshell Pin, with beautifully Jewelled 


Amber top £2 15s. per pair 


Handsome Manicure and Dressing 


wecenzeuaeees’ BROMPTON R? LONDON: S'‘W __. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 





UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION.—No Entry Fee 
THE COMPETITION—We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertise- 


ment pages in this number. These Puzzle pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers 
require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces have been taken and write the 
name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 


OWL in AT Ooo 


eadily ~% 


ace — without injury HEN 





Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 

1. There will be no Entry Fee. 

2. Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from*one 
of the advertisers in this issue between 8th December and 5th January—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. 
The article or articles purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, ‘but 
they must be purchased within the specified period from an advertiser in this issue. 

3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be 

written on any one line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must 

be used for each set, and a receipted account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 

The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 

The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded: 

to those whose solutions are first opened. 

6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to PUZZLE-ADS, 

clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,’ 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


THE PRIZES.—The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for TWO Orchestral Stalls 
at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1:.). 


> 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th February. The Competition will be continued each month until further notice.. 
xii 








THE STORY OF THE 


SUCCESSFUL 
MUSICAL PLAY 


AT THE 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


THE _ 
MOUSME.: 


By MICHAEL KAYE and EADE MONTEFIORE 


With Photographs of the principal 
Characters and Coloured Cover 


Design by H. M. Brock. 
Cloth. ONE SHILLING NET 





PLAY ROMANCES 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
By BARONESS ORCZY. 
BEAU BROCADE 
By BARONESS ORCZY. 
A FOOL THERE WAS 
By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE, 
THE POPINJAY 
The Story of Miss JULIA NEILSON 
and Mr. FRED TERRY'S Latest Success 
A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL 
By C. RANGER GULL. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE 
By MAY WYNNE. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH 
By WILLIAM DEVEREUX. 
IN THE CASE 
By C. RANGER GULL. 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


ONE SHILLING NET 


THE WOMAN 





GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 











CHAPEAUX 





A Frenchwoman in London 
who will create for you a 
true Paris Model to suit 
your own individuality and 


your purse. 


* * * *x * 


* 


A visit of inspection is 


cordially invited. 





Telephone: 9478 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “ Yorelener, Londen.” 








Madame Renee le Roy, 


Limited, 
Parisian Milliners. 


71, Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


\ sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, 
demand. ‘* Cambrunnen is not a medicinal 
but a pure natural one, bottled at) the springs 

Paunus,” near Homburg. It is sold by the 
Dry Wine Co., 104, Great Portland Street, or can 
be had at all the best clubs and restaurants by asking 
for it Its antacid) properties counteract the acidity, 
>it can be taken with wine or spirits. When you 
ie ordering mineral water, try ** Cambrunnen.” It 
Will surprise vou if vou haven't tried it) before. 





FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 







_— 





No. 0. RAVEN BLACK 
No. 1. BLACK 
No. 2. DARK BROWN 
3 
© 








No. 3..LIGHT BROWN 
No. GOLDEN BROWN 
GOLDEN 





No. 6.. HAIR GROWER, 





HARMLESS AND PERFECT, 
PERMANENT & ODOURLESS, 


9/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 


oe v4 (PRIVATELY PACKED), 
J. Brovic a Co, 41, Museum Srreet, Lonpon, 











Queen of Toilet Snows! 
SNOWLEEN is the most exquisite 
preparation for the hands and face. 


Exquisitely scented Something 


new and 
Exquisitely put up delightful 
Of all Chemists 


Sample tube, post free, 6d., from 
WHITE BOND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Exquisitely prepared 
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NOTICE 
1/1 communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Vasager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Lelephone 9457 Gerrard. 
‘““The Playgoer and Society Illustrated"’ can be ob 
tained from the principal newsagents, and at all railway 


bookstalls, or will be sent direct from the office on the 
following terms: 


Unutep Kincpom s. d. 

; es 6 oprepaid 
me By post, packed in cardboard g o 
or tor Six Montus, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post 9d 


Pwetve Montus 


” 


ForReIGN CouNTRIES 
Pwetve Monrus, by post, packed in cardboard 
Six Mowntus, by post, packed in cardboard .. + 9 
Single copies 6d., by post g}d. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to 
the Ningshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a@ copy of “The Play 
goer and Society Illustrated" please communicate with 
the Publishers at the above address Postage will be 
refunded 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
PARIS: 56 Rue de I’ Université. 











Puzzle-Ads Competition 
Results 


No. 27.—EIGHTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners : 


MISS MARJORIE M. KIRK, 
Sleaford, 


Lincs. 


MISS ESTHER M. GOODMAN, 
30 Abington Street, 
Northampton. 


MR. CHARLES TOMKINSON, 
Culver House. 


Winchester. 
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